THE  CHIEF MINISTER
be interpreted, in the proper light and perspective, as a
struggle against heresy. And as the Pope was here con-
cerned chiefly with saving his face and was not seeking a
rupture, he consented to be convinced.
It was only too certain that the separatist moves of the
Reformers imperilled France. For whilst Richelieu em-
ployed all his diplomatic resources in the Valtellina
imbroglio, with money and arms as well, the Huguenots
were continually threatening, and in the always restless
south-west, instigated by Soubise, a veritable rebellion
was ready to break out.
Thus, from the first stages of his personal control, we
see the Cardinal a target for all his future enemies and
problems. For the moment his sole question was whether
the time was ripe for a policy of violence against the con-
stantly rebellious faction. Were these new alliances really
solid? Should they not be subjected to the test of time
before the test of fact was imposed on them? If a halt
could be called with the Valtellina score, and a breathing-
space be continued for recovering strength and replenishing
the exchequer, would not that be the wisest policy? The
treasury was almost empty, the people were in sorry plight,
and plague-stricken too, . . . No, this was not the moment
for great decisions! On the contrary, peace must be made,
a twofold peace with Spaniards and with Protestants; and
this would be attained, in the Cardinal's own terms, 'by
methods of unwonted zealousness, which will bring the
Huguenots to consent to peace from fear of the zeal of
Spain, and the Spaniards to make peace from fear of the
zeal of the Huguenots.3
The Treaty of Mongon, signed on March 5, 1626,
fulfilled almost completely the Cardinal's wishes. It
forbade Spain passage through Valtellina and secured the
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